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Abstract 

This paper addresses the importance of the diagnosis of “personal communities” as relational systems that may 
influence the academic pathways of young immigrants. As part of a longitudinal study of the academic 
persistence of young people in their transition from compulsory to post-compulsory education, a “personal 
network questionnaire” has been developed. This instrument allows the relational structure of students to be 
captured and represented, and the impact of this structure on educational outcomes to be analysed. It measures 
and explores the network of inter-relations with adults (family, educational and recreational professionals, etc.) 
and peers in different settings. The theoretical elements underpinning its design and implementation are the 
interweaving of the student social capital and social support system to which they have or may have access to, 
and the Social Network Analysis (SNA) approach as the methodological framework. This network approach is 
rendered highly significant and valuable for professionals in educational diagnosis to assess relational 
vulnerability and design programs of intervention and counseling. With graphic techniques, we can somewhat 
address this challenge by examining patterns in relational data, experimenting with these data and putting 
forward hypotheses. 

Keywords: social support, social capital, social networks, SNA, educational paths, immigrant students 

1. Introduction 

The debate on the educational success of all students continues to be a priority today, at least in sociopolitical 
and academic fields, as it relates to educational equality and social justice. In Spain, as in many other countries, 
there are serious disparities in academic achievement between native middle-class students and students from the 
largest immigrant groups (Gibson & Carrasco, 2009). They form a complex group that integrates students with a 
highly diverse cultural background with different levels of previous schooling and competence in the official 
languages spoken in Barcelona (Spanish and Catalan). Students from North Africa have a lack of competence in 
Spanish and Catalan, a different religion and culture, a low-level profile of schooling in their home countries and 
certain competence in French. Instead, a student of Eastern Europe generally has a higher cultural level, in many 
cases is Catholic, has some knowledge of English, and by his/her phonetic system has a greater facility to learn 
Spanish and Catalan. Despite the heterogeneity of immigrant students, there are some general traits that 
influence their academic pathways: their previous schooling, their mother tongue, their chronological age, the 
time of year when they register for the host school, their language difficulties, etc. (Godoy, Suarez, & Lucas, 

20H) 

Research shows that students from immigrant backgrounds in Spain have worse educational outcomes than their 
native peers, both in terms of accomplishment (final levels achieved) and performance (grades) (Serra & 
Palaudarias, 2010). Only 10% of immigrant students continue their education beyond the compulsory age of 
attendance, and there are relevant differences in terms of their academic continuity if nationalities are taken into 
account; the most likely to successfully complete compulsory secondary education appear to be students from 
Argentina (80%) or Colombia (65%), while students from Morocco (57.7%) and Romania (53.5%) show less 
probabilities of permanence (Martinez-Ambite, 2012). With regards to school performance, the data available in 
Spain confirms that immigrant students leave educational system earlier than their peers and, consequently, the 
number of foreign students enrolled at high educational levels is also lower, especially in post-compulsory 
schooling. 
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2. Immigrant Students and School Success 

Internationally recognised reports and evaluations, such as the Education at a Glance (OECD, 2014) and PISA 
(Programme for International Student Assessment (Ministerio de Educacion, Cultura y Deporte e Instituto 
Nacional de Evaluacion Educativa [Ministry of Education and National Institute of Educational Evaluation], 
2013)), both by the OECD (Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development), yield highly significant 
data which allow us to delve even further into the nature of this phenomenon. Both these publications have 
drawn the same conclusions. 

First, evidence would suggest that access to education continues to be on the rise globally, especially in 
industrialised countries. However, the benefits of this expansion are not equally distributed. This means that 
socioeconomic divisions are increasingly more pronounced, particularly because the impact of education and 
skills in our lives, and opportunities, has greatly intensified. In post-industrial societies, the labour market 
rewards high educational levels and skills-but by no means erases unemployment-and penalises and 
marginalises those with lower academic achievements. In OECD countries in 2012, unemployment rates in the 
25-34 years age bracket with higher education was around 7.4% (4.6% in 2008), while unemployment in this 
same age group without upper secondary education was 19.8% for this same year. These data confirm that the 
global economic recession that began in 2008 has hit those with lower training and skills levels more severely, 
and most especially young people. 

Second, the power of education to act as a social mobiliser is discussed. These reports suggest that educational 
mobility, and consequently social mobility, is slowing down in industrialised countries. In fact, the reports 
highlight that the main risk for future growth is the deceleration or stagnation of upward social mobility. 
Therefore, they argue that governments should continue to improve universal access to education in order to 
build a more cohesive and prosperous society in the long term. 

The third point raised is that the effect of parents’ socioeconomic status and educational level in school 
performance emerges as significant. More specifically, the socioeconomic status of parents accounted for 7.9% 
of the differences between good, intermediate and poor performance (OECD, 2014). In other words, the 
socioeconomic status of their families greatly affects students’ academic results. Some theories, such as the 
sociology of education reproduction theory (Berstein, 1971, 1973; Bourdieu, 1986; Coleman, 1988; 
Femandez-Enguita, Mena, & Riviere, 2010; Mari-Klose, 2014; Martinez-Celorrio & Marin-Saldo, 2010), argue 
that students in privileged social strata have values and habits that favour classroom discipline and the 
acceptance of school values. This in turn inspires greater dedication and commitment from teachers, as well as 
all the other benefits associated with parents having greater cultural capital or material resources. 

Some articles by Granovetter (1973), Putnam (1993) and Bridge (2004) challenge this argument on the strong 
influence or even determinism attributed to the family’s cultural capital in relation to school performance of 
younger generations. These authors argue that family or inherited social capital continues to be effective today, 
but to a much lesser degree compared to previous times. They claim that the demise in the influence of family 
capital is contrasted with the increased influence of social capital. Many young people, they argue, surpass their 
inherited social position, at least in terms of academic and professional qualifications, rendering this inheritance 
less useful than it would have been in the past. Now, it would appear that this is being replaced by students 
creating their own network of personal and social contacts. 

In addition to this growing attenuation of inherited social capital, in terms of social mobility, various papers 
(Gil-Calvo, 2009; Weller & Bruegel, 2009) affirm that academic qualifications are no longer sufficient. This can 
be explained in part by the increasing devaluation of academic credentials and an over-qualified workforce, both 
of which weigh heavily on the job opportunities for young people. Therefore, the future of generations to come 
can no longer be forecast with any great certainty depending on their family background, as occurred during the 
industrial age. Nor can it be ensured through personally incorporated human capital through education and 
training, as is the case in meritocratic social systems. Now the future of new generations follows an uncertain 
course that depends on various factors: cyclical variations in the labour market, educational reforms and the 
social networks that young people themselves are capable of weaving (Cano, 2011; Urban, 2009). In other words, 
the key to moving up the social ladder is now envisioned as a combination of academic and professional 
qualifications (knowledge and skills) and social capital (the ability to access to institutional resources through 
one’s social relationships). 

Considering the above, we can therefore understand that one of the greatest challenges facing the educational 
world is to plan, develop and evaluate socio-educational activities that modulate the configuration of students’ 
social networks and social capital, particularly the most vulnerable, in order to promote greater equality and social 
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cohesion (Cano, Sanchez, & Sandin, 2014). Schools, therefore, as well as being centres for the transmission of 
curricular knowledge, also emerge as a context and a key factor in promoting the construction of relational social 
capital , which is especially valuable for students from low socioeconomic strata or socially disadvantaged. The 
school, thus, facilitates students’, especially socially vulnerable students’, access to cultural and educational 
activities that otherwise would not be provided by their families. It equips students with extra social capital by 
coordinating “functional communities”, which act as, within and between schools, structured social interaction 
systems. This ensures that the positive atmosphere created extends beyond the school itself through residential 
proximity and participation in shared social interaction networks (Salido, 2007, p. 33). Consistent with this 
emerging role of the school as a generator of social capital, it is important to specify that educational professionals 
should not only consider the configuration of each person’s personal network, but also the type of social capital 
that this person is capable of orchestrating and the potential social support or resources that he or she may have 
access to (Sandin & Pavon, 2011). 

To sum up then, our point of departure is the increasing importance in today’s society of education and the 
construction of educational and social capital, on the one hand; the role of educational centres as spaces to 
promote interaction, on the other. And finally, the increasing attention paid to the analysis of networks and social 
capital in educational research. As the fruit of these elements, we describe the process involved in the 
construction and design of a measuring instrument, a personal network questionnaire. The primary purpose of 
this tool is to capture and represent the relational structure of students from immigrant families and, secondly, to 
assess the impact that this has on their educational pathways. Thus, the questionnaire measures and explores 
relational social capital and how this might relate to social support (emotional, informational, material, and 
academic) and school performance. 

The article (Note 1) is structured as follows: firstly, a brief description of the theoretical basis underpinning the 
design and elaboration of the instrument. Then, we outline its design features, including the aims, dimensions 
and indicators, the sample population and how it is applied, as well as highlighting its potentials and limitations. 

3. A “Personal Network Questionnaire”: Theoretical Basis for an Instrument 

The assumptions guiding and underpinning the design of the network tool are based on two conceptual 
dimensions: i) the concepts of social capital and social support; and, ii) the Social Network Analysis (SNA) 
approach as a theoretical, methodological and instrumental framework. 

3.1 Social Capital and Social Support 

First, the concept of social capital is not without controversy. It has raised much debate across various social 
science disciplines, but especially as it relates to social inequality, social integration and exclusion, particularly 
of the immigrant community, school success and/or failure, among others. Many of the contributions to this 
debate support the idea that social ties or relationships help improve individual well-being as well as the better 
functioning of society. 

The current paper situates the construct of social capital in Bourdieu’s (1986) approach, a critical structural view 
that is essentially seen as access to institutional resources. Thus, Bourdieu conceptualizes social capital as the 
aggregate of actual or potential resources linked to possession of a durable network of essentially 
institutionalized relationships of mutual acquaintance and recognition. Through social capital, actors can gain 
direct access to economic resources (i.e. subsidized loans); they can increase their cultural capital through 
contacts with experts or individuals of refinement (i.e. embodied cultural capital); or, alternatively, they can 
affiliate with institutions that confer valued credentials (i.e. institutionalized cultural capital) (Portes, 1998, p. 4). 

Several research lines are currently exploring the relationship between social capital and emigration. Some 
explore the association between educational success/failure and the social integration of immigrants; how this 
might relate to their networks and social supports that function as a resource in many situations; such as finding, 
keeping or improving employment; academic achievements; emotional support and obtaining social assistance 
(Gualda, 2004; Martinez, Garcia, & Maya-Jariego, 2001; Portes, 1995). Most of these studies argue that the 
development of social capital allows, on the one hand, better integration of immigrant groups in the host society, 
and on the other hand, can be used to explain how the young immigrant adjusts to the school setting, thus acting 
as a predictor of school success (Chow, 2000; Portes & MacLeod, 1999). 

Secondly, the definition of social support is taken as theoretical basis, another complex concept around which 
more and more studies in this area are being conducted. Social support is basically understood as a set of 
emotional and instrumental resources which are provided through the interaction with others, and that help the 
individual to get adjusted to his/her environment. In this sense, it has been shown to have an impact on 
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well-being, health, integration, among other aspects in a person’s life (Caplan, 1974; Lin, 1986; Maya-Jariego, 
Martinez, & Garcia, 1999; Gracia, Herrero, & Musitu, 2002; Lopez et al., 2007). 

Lin (1986), who understands support as perceived or actual instrumental and/or expressive provisions coming 
from others, delineates three layers of social relations that act as different sources of social support and provide 
different feelings of bonding and aid. The outer layer refers to the community that gives the individual a sense of 
belongingness to a larger social structure; social networks providing feelings of attachment. The intermediary 
layer is characterized by social networks-strong and weak ties-that generally share information and resources. 
And, finally, the inner most layer is characterized by intimate trusting relationships. Such sphere of intimacy and 
trust derives feelings of commitment to others, which implies the adoption of norms of reciprocity and some 
responsibility for their well-being. 

Thus, research has shown that there are differences between the various subtypes of support and that those are 
necessary to capture the functionality of networks. Much of the literature, and the work of Barrera (1980) and 
Bravo and Fernandez (2003) in particular, argue that social support can be mainly divided into emotional support 
(i.e. reassurance), instrumental support (i.e. tangible help) and informational support (i.e. advice), although other 
categorizations have been conceptualized. For instance, Gottlieb (1978) suggested five different types of social 
support: emotional, sustaining behaviour, indirect personal influence, problem-solving behaviour, and 
environmental action on the individual’s behalf; whereas Barrera and Ainley (1983) identified six types of social 
support: material aid, behavioural assistance, intimate interaction, guidance, feedback, and positive social 
interaction. 

3.2 The Social Network Analysis (SNA) 

The Social Network Analysis (SNA) approach is taken as the reference, and as the methodological and 
instrumental framework. From the moment a person starts a migration process, social networks play an 
important role at both the point of departure and in the context of arrival. This relational framework appears to us 
as fundamental for the analysis and understanding of the evolution of educational paths which are subject to a 
restructuring process in terms of the student’s relations and environments. Sandin and Pavon (2011), following 
along the same line as Lee (2009) for example, argue that social and personal networks of the population in 
general, and the immigrant population in particular, serve as indicators of social capital. These act as the starting 
point to both promote relational spaces and activate inclusive participatory ties, such as those needed to manage 
the integration processes in educational environments and the social fabric of the community. 

Personal networks of immigrant adolescents are an example of how emigration can be understood as a process of 
relocation and incorporation of the social network of an immigrant minority into a wider and more structured 
host community (Maya-Jariego, 2009). The process depends heavily on the established links, connections with 
new people who can create relationships to facilitate the structuring of skilled networks and new sources of 
social support. Furthermore, we must not forget that everyday practices such as going to school, family, friends, 
etc. are already relational in themselves, and this is established as another element to be analysed in this context. 
Hence, the instrument presented in this article is based on the main premises of the SNA approach. 

SNA moves from an attributive view of phenomena (an individual is the sum of variables: gender, age, etc.) 
towards a more complex understanding in which the study of the structure and function of networks (ties that 
people weave with other individuals, groups, associations, etc.) are essential. It is a broad intellectual approach 
(Molina, 2001) and specific methodological procedures and creative tools have been developed to measure, 
analyse and describe the structures, patterns and how interactions emerge from the relations between multiple 
social actors (individuals, organizations, countries...). There are two basic SNA approaches: a) the analysis of 
social networks (socio-centric approach) and b) the analysis of personal networks (egocentric approach). 
Particularly, this network tool is based on the egocentric approach, which is focused on the connections that can 
be traced from a given ego ; the anchor and starting point for the analysis is the person so it focuses on the study 
of small personal networks from the perspective of the individual. Thus, this instrument allows us to highlight 
the actors and how they related to each other, and to study their attributes. Personal networks make up the social 
world of individuals, and an understanding of these could well be sufficient to explain the constraints they 
themselves impose, as well as the opportunities offered (Requena, 1996). 

4. Designing an Instrument 

Drawing together the analytical potentials of the concepts and approaches outlined above to measure and analyse 
the structures, patterns and forms of interactions that emerge from the links between different actors, this paper 
explains the development of an instrument to obtain personal networks, as part of a longitudinal research project 
(I+D+i EDU2011-25960). In this section, we present the objectives we hope to achieve with this questionnaire. 
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Secondly, we outline the dimensions and indicators that shaped the final design. Finally, we describe the sample 
and the process followed in applying the tool within the framework of the project mentioned above. 

4.1 Aims of the Instrument 

The “Personal Network Questionnaire” (Sandin & Sanchez, 2012) was generated with the primary objective of 
responding to the following: 

1) To visualize the structure, composition and functionality of personal networks of students from immigrant 
families. 

2) To describe the type of network and the potential social capital depending on the network type. 

To address these objectives, and with use of graph theory, the questionnaire explores students’ networks of 
relations in different relational contexts (school, family, neighbourhood, etc.) by constructing their personal 
network which incorporates various alteri and their characterization according to variables relevant for the study. 
An analysis of the student’s personal network allows us, on the one hand, to visualize the different types of 
interpersonal relationships established, while also considering the other people (nodes) with whom he or she 
interacts. On the other hand, it allows us to analyse the resources provided by these interpersonal relations, 
particularly those which provide support and strength in daily life and/or crisis situations. 

4.2 Dimensions and Indicators of Analysis 

In the design of this type of instrument, the first methodological concern that arises is how to adequately 
generate the subset of relations of the student under investigation. The dimension in the questionnaire that allows 
us to elicit the relations of an individual is what we call the “name generator”. This dimension includes the 
question that allows us to identify the persons comprising a subset (or social context) of the respondent’s 
personal network, and therefore constitutes one of the most important questions in the questionnaire. 

In our case, we were interested in visualising each student’s personal network, identifying both strong and weak 
ties, and exploring how this network might affect academic achievements. Therefore, an open name generator, 
which allows both types of ties to be elicited, was selected (McCarty, 2002). Specifically, the name generator 
question in this study was: “List the people who are important to you, with whom you had contact this past year 
and who you think you will have contact with in the coming months. You can name as many people as you want. 
They can be anyone: family, school friends, teachers, monitors, member of a club you belong to, etc., with 
whom you talk about topics that interest or concern you; with whom you share leisure activities; who help or 
advise you; or others who for some reason are important to you. To help you make the list, try to visualise the 
things you do every day, taking into account the different areas of your life.” 

According to Requena (1996), Ferrand (1993) and Campbell and Lee (1991), the selection criterion is used so 
that the individual can list the people in his/her personal network based on the content of the relationship. Other 
criteria which could be used are those based on roles (i.e. relatives, friends, etc.) or the intensity of the 
relationship (those closest, most intimate, etc.). 

Next to the dimension of “name generator”, the instrument consists of five dimensions: 

• Dimension 1: Name generator. This enables us to identify the people (alteri) who occupy one or more 
subsets of the personal network of the interviewee. This is one of the most important questions of the 
instrument to establish the subject’s personal community. 

• Dimension 2: Attributes of ego. It includes interviewee’s sociodemographic and academic variables, which 
are relevant for the research purposes. 

• Dimension 3: Attributes of alteri. Compiles variables that would facilitate characterisation of persons 
named in ego's network insofar as they are relevant for the study. 

• Dimension 4: Relation between alteri and ego. Includes variables to specifically analyse the relationship 
between the young interviewee and each of the people in his/her personal network. Also, it includes the set 
of emotional and instrumental resources obtained from the interaction with others and which promote the 
well-being of the person in his/her environment. And finally, it seeks to capture the extent to which people 
within the personal network of each young person have influenced their academic development. 

• Dimension 5: Relation between alteri. This allows us to see the network structure; thus, if the people with 
whom the ego has ties interact with each other. 
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Table 1. Table of specifications and description of the dimensions of the network instrument developed 

Dimension 

Indicator 

Item 

1. Name generator 

Persons from the different social contexts of the subject with whom he/she 
maintains ties perceived as meaningful 

- 


Sex 

1 


Age 

2 

2. Attributes of ego 

Institute; group-class 

3-4 

Origin; foreign origin 

5-6 


Time resident in Barcelona 

7 


Academic expectations 

8 

3. Attributes of alteri 

Sex; age; origin of alter 

9-11 


Ties 

12 


Spheres of relations 

13 


Place of residence 

14 


Type of relation (personal...) 

15 


Frequency of relation 

16 


Intensity of the relation 

17 

4. Relation between 

Emotional support 

18 

alteri and ego 

Instrumental/tangible support 

19 


Advice and informative support 

20 


Positive feedback 

21 


Academic support 

22 


Social participation and company 

23 


Main support 

24 


Intensity of influence of alter in student engagement 

25 

5. Relationship between 
alteri 

Relationship among alteri in absence of ego 

26 


Of all dimensions, we should draw special attention to the third. Here, as well as analysing in depth the 
relationship between ego and alteri (items 12-17), a sub-dimension of support (items 18-24) is also included. 
From the literature on networks and social capital, this is understood as a characteristic of the social networks 
from a psychosocial view of social capital (Caplan, 1974; Gracia, Herrero, & Musitu, 2002; Lin, 1986; 
Maya-Jariego, Martinez, & Garcia, 1999). Support is understood as a set of emotional and instrumental resources 
that are obtained from the interaction with others, therefore from the relations that exist in social networks, and 
which help individuals to adjust to their environment, thus improving their well-being. Selecting the main 
contributions from some of the papers reviewed (Gracia, Herrero, & Musitu, 2002; Lopez et ah, 2007), this 
instrument analyses different aspects that encompass social support: a) contexts (community involvement, social 
networks and intimate relationships); b) type of support (informational, tangible and emotional); and c) the 
perceived reciprocity for each of these types of support. Another item was also included, which is of paramount 
interest to our study and in line with new research, the importance of social peer capital (Ream & Rumberger, 
2008; Swenson, Nordstrom, & Hiester, 2008) in student engagement (item 25). 

4.3 Sample Population and Applying the Instrument 

The questionnaire was applied during the first phase of the project (Figure 1) with a sample of young immigrants 
or students of immigrant origin at three public schools in the province of Barcelona, in the towns of Sabadell, La 
Llagosta and Hospitalet de Llobregat. Specifically, the percentage of immigrant students at the education centres 
in Sabadell and La Llagosta in 2011-2012 was 15%. This figure was notably higher in the Hospitalet de 
Llobregat school, reaching 59.8%. The three institutes offer both compulsory education (ESO) and various 
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post-compulsory modalities (Baccalaureate and CFGM), so students have the option to continue their education 
at the same school. 

Using a non-probabilistic incidental sampling method, the initial sample included 87 young people from 
immigrant families who were doing the final year of compulsory secondary education (4 th year of ESO) in the 
2011-2012 academic year. Of these, 51.1% were boys and 48.8% girls. Regarding the cultural and geographical 
origin of the participants, the study included all cultural groups present in the class, and participation was 
voluntary and informed. For this, the guidelines of the Code of Good Research Practice of the University of 
Barcelona (2010) were taken into consideration. The three largest groups in the sample were: 55.8% were from 
Latin America, 20.9% from the Maghreb and 15.1% from Catalonia or other parts of Spain. The others were: 
4.7% from other European countries, 2.3% from Asia, and 1.2% in sub-Saharan Africa. 


Compulsory Secondary 

Education (ESO) 

Transition risk 

Post-Compulsory Secondary Education (PO) 

Final Year (4 th ) 

w 

1° 

2° 

3 

II 

00 

<1 



n=14 


Graduation Academic persistence 


LONGITUDINAL STUDY 


> 


Figure 1. Longitudinal study design 


The process of administering the questionnaire and contact with schools lasted about a month and a half 
(May-June 2012). Each of the students in the sample filled out the questionnaire at the schools selected for the 
study. Data were collected in situ using the free EgoNet ( Egocentric Network Study Software ) software program. 
Thus, 87 personal networks were observed, from which the network structure, the composition of their alteri , 
and functionality of their ties were analysed in a highly descriptive mode (Sanchez & Sandin, 2013). By way of 
example, see the following figures plotting the networks of two students from Moroccan families (Figure 2 and 
3). For details of the analysis, we suggest consulting the work of Borgatti, Everett, and Johnson (2013); Molina 
(2001); Scott and Carrington (2011) and Wasserman and Faust (1994). 
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Figure 2. Personal network of a young person from 
a Moroccan family who abandoned his studies 


Figure 3. Personal network of a young person from 
a Moroccan family who continued with his studies 


Origin 


Spain/Catalonia 

□ 

Same country as the interviewee 

O 

Neither of the above 

O 


Support provided 



5. Conclusions and Discussions 

SNA methodology and, in particular the visual representation of relationships, offers a great descriptive and 
explanatory power. In this study, the design of this type of instrument allows us to capture the entire set of 
relationships that students perceived as significant: family, school friends, friends, acquaintances and people they 
have met through participation in organizations, associations or other activities. It has also given us the ability to 
identify the formation of groups, the structure of the network, the positions of alteri and some of their attributes, 
as well as the perception these young people have of their relationships, depending on the different qualities of 
the links established, i.e. academic, emotional, instrumental support, etc. 

Therefore, the two primary potentials of this instrument are: firstly, an exhaustive analysis of the type of contacts, 
relationships and networks of students of immigrant families in secondary education. Secondly the 
discriminatory nature of the name generator question. Conversely, one of the limitations of this process is that 
this type of instrument requires major commitment in terms of time and personnel. Another limitation is the 
difficulty of the name generator question when interviewing adolescents. 

Some of the methodological issues to be faced when developing an instrument of this nature relate to the 
formulation of the questions. As mentioned earlier, the first decision involves the characteristics of the network 
that we want to collect (size, frequency, context, intensity, etc.) and the content of what flows through the 
network. In terms of the latter, for example, in the support dimension, we start by asking some opening questions 
such as: How would they identify those who are sources of social support? Do all people provide support? How 
often do they seek support? Or what kind of support do these young people find in their relationships? And this 
leads on to questions about aspects such as availability of support (useful support, real support, perceived 
support) or types of support (emotional, informational, tangible, instrumental, positive feedback, social 
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participation and company, etc.) that is hoped to be captured. Regarding the first point, we must consider 
whether the questions should be formulated for hypothetical, real or both situations. Meanwhile, in relation to the 
second aspect, we face the difficult task of defining and selecting those supports that can be contemplated within 
the framework of the study. It should also be noted that, unlike other instruments, each variable added is 
multiplied by the number of people that the subject has elicited, which greatly increases the complexity of the 
instrument and the time needed to administer it. 

In the specific case of groups with academic vulnerability, such as the young people in this study, the network 
approach becomes highly significant and valuable, because as noted in the introduction, the need to teach the 
relational social capital (understood as the planning, development and evaluation of socio-educational activities 
that affect and modulate the configuration of social networks and social capital of students) is presented as a 
current educational challenge; graphic techniques can somehow address this challenge by examining the data 
and generating hypotheses (Freeman, 2005; Maya-Jariego & Holgado, 2005). In this way, we can achieve a level 
of analysis of academic paths unexplored so far in the literature, and which appears in discussions as key to 
promoting equality and social cohesion in educational and social fields. Hypotheses can be tested by comparing 
this with other egocentric networks of young people who participated in this study. However, the questionnaire 
methodology for egocentric networks also includes a second phase based on a semi-structured interview, which 
is not discussed here due to space limitations. This would imply referring back to each person in the network and 
discussing each to establish the interpretation and attribution of the participants in the relational system 
(Izquierdo, 2011). 

This type of tool and of analysis of social support networks may shed light on the contribution of the others, for 
example, in the academic success of young people, in major improvements in their educational pathways or 
increased likelihood of academic continuity. This is because networks play an important role in the flow of 
information and resources that otherwise people in vulnerable situations would be unlikely to find for themselves. 
However, we must not forget that other contextual and structural macro elements (conditions of the educational 
system and the labour market, educational policies and laws, etc.) may also strengthen or weaken the effect of 
networks on the educational success of these students (meso -level analysis). Therefore, although network 
analysis might be a necessary element to envision young people’s academic pathways, these should not be 
analysed in isolation. 

The results about the academic persistence of youth in this study with regard to their personal networks offer 
interesting lines to deepen in future diagnosis and educational intervention. We briefly discuss some of them 
such as the importance that young people give to have a close family structure and/or to get in touch with it. The 
context of the family appears as an important protective and supportive environment to their personal 
educational projects in their transition from compulsory education and through post-compulsory schooling. 
Friendships are revalued; it is not a time of great change regarding the number of friends, but in the type of 
relationship they have with their peers. In friendships they find trust, support, dialogue, understanding and love 
in times of difficulty and crisis. High dropout students showed that their exchanges with their peers were mainly 
focused on receiving and offering emotional support, while high success students exchanged also a great amount 
of information and academic support. These results are consistent with those found by Ream and Rumberger 
(2008) and Swenson, Nordstrom, and Hiester (2008), who claimed that “peer social capital” is a protective factor 
against dropout and fosters academic engagement. As for the size of the networks, it has also been seen a 
relationship between small and dispersed networks and school abandonment, so that actions such as mentoring 
programs (MBF, 2010; Rhodes & Lowe, 2008) or service-learning (Luna, 2012) may contribute to broaden their 
networks and contexts of relationship. These and many other situations can be detected and explored on a 
personal level, giving professionals a contextual, detailed and systematic view of each young student and his/her 
environment (Ungar, 2012). This in turn facilitates the implementation of preventive programs and the 
optimization of relational environments, for instance, from the perspective of community planning academic 
intervention and educational orientation. Further research might also use the SNA methodology for those 
immigrants who study online and in the analysis of international mobility (Federico de la Rua, 2003; 
Maya-Jariego, Cachia, Holgado, & Ramos, 2014). 

We believe that the theoretical and methodological approach presented here, as a factor that promotes 
continuation at school and academic success, should be the focal point of discussions regarding both academic 
and community planning interventions; particularly those designed to combat high dropout rates and academic 
failure. One of the main objectives of social and educational interventions should be the accompanying of young 
immigrants, and in general, the population at risk of social vulnerability, while generating and modulating their 
social capital. Professionals should not only consider personal networks characteristics (size, density, function 
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and cultural perception), but also the type of social capital that a person has access to, and how this translates 
into potential or actual support in their academic development; and always with the intention of making changes 
to optimise this development. 
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Note 

Note 1. This text is part of a longitudinal R+D+i project which aims to determine the extent to which personal 
and social networks can empower immigrant students, providing them with a promoting or protective factor in 
their academic pathways, thereby affecting how long they remain at school or their academic success. The title 
of this project is: “Successful pathways of foreign students attending Compulsory to Post-compulsory secondary 
education: a longitudinal study using a network approach (EDU2011-25960), funded by the Ministry of 
Economy and Competitiveness, Government of Spain. 
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